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It  is  no  easy  task  to  compress  the  biography 
of  a  man  like  "Chinese"  Gordon  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  but  Dr.  Thain  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  virile  and  vivid  picture  of  a  most 
remarkable  character.  Few  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  such  a  varied  career.  He 
touched  life  at  many  points  in  three  great  em- 
pires. He  "stood  before  kings"  yet  he  scorned 
royal  favors  and  refused  princely  salaries.  He 
"would  rather  face  lions  than  lionizing."  His 
one  passion  was  to  serve  and  save  men.  He  con- 
stantly followed  Mrs.  Browning's  advice,  "Get 
leave  to  work  —  be  sure  'tis  better  than  what 
you  work  to  get."  His  character  was  as  com- 
plex as  his  activities,  being  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  the  mystic  and  the  man  of  affairs.  He 
was  equally  ready  to  "smash  up  the  Mahdi"  or 
to  pray  with  a  dying  soldier. 

According  to  Prof.  Jowett,  there  is  no  class 
of  reading  which  so  affects  character  as  biogra- 
phy. For  this  reason  we  urge  pastors  to  place 
this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  their  young  people. 
Admirable  sketches  of  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  James 
Chalmers,  both  by  Dr.  Thain,  and  one  of  Martha 
T.  Fiske,  a  worker  at  home  among  young  people, 
are  also  in  our  Envelope  Series.  Is  not  such 
literature  worth  an  annual  subscription  of  ten 
cents  ? 

Hi  >ME  DEPARTMENT, 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON. 


SOLDIER,    SAINT   AND    HERO. 

Why  should  the  name  of  General  Gordon  have 
a  place  in  the  list  of  great  missionaries,  as  well 
as  a  place  in  the  roster  of  great  soldiers?  Be- 
cause he  was  a  soldier  of  Christ  primarily,  and 
a  soldier  of  Britain,  or  China,  or  Egypt,  only 
in  so  far  as  he  thought  that  he  could  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ.  To  him  the  cross  was  mightier 
than  the  sword.  He  knew  how  to  direct  the 
labors  of  pick  and  spade  as  a  military  engineer, 
but  he  loved  dearly  to  delve  deeply  in  the  Bible 
for  spiritual  truths.  Army  tactics  he  knew  suffi- 
ciently well  to  lead  soldiers  with  credit  to  him- 
self, but  knee-drill  he  knew  perfectly — he  prayed 
without  ceasing.  Wherever  he  went,  he  was  a 
missionary,  sent  of  God,  as  he  thought,  to  right 
great  wrongs,  and  to  make  straight  in  the  desert, 
or  anywhere,  a  highway  for  his  God.  He  was  a 
modern  Crusader ;  a  spiritual  Bayard ;  a  mili- 
tary Livingstone,  who  hated  slavery  as  heartily 
in  the  Soudan  as  David  Livingstone  hated  it 
nearer  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  for  others  which  will  appear  as  this 
sketch  advances,  General  Gordon  may  be  fitly 
classed  with  the  great  missionary  heroes  of  the 
world. 

HIS    ANCESTRY. 

The  Gordons  came  of  fighting  Celtic  blood. 
They  were  lovers  of  the  claymore,  hard-hitting, 
hard-dying  men,  whose  names  disappear  in  a 
mist  of  blood  where  tradition  tells  wild  tales  of 
hardy  prowess. 

But  the  Gordons  did  not  find  fighting  enough 
in  Scotland  to  keep  their  claymores  from  becom- 
ing uneasy  in  their  scabbards,  and  so  we  find 
them  in  the  armies  of  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
Holland — not  as  mere  mercenaries,  but  as  men 
who  loved  a  lively  time  for  its  own  sake,  and 
found  in  it  the  profession  of  arms. 

One  of  Gordon's  ancestors  was  a  sailor,  and 
rather  than  permit  the  ship  which  he  commanded 


to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  fired  a 
magazine,  and  went  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
saltpeter.  Two  regiments  of  Gordons  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Culloden  ;  six  hundred  of  the  clan 
fought  at  Falkirk;  and  the  great  grandfather  of 
General  Gordon  fought  at  Prestonpans,  and  after 
that  battle  as  his  head  did  not  rest  securely  on 
his  shoulders,  he  went  to  North  America,  and 
died  at  Halifax  in  1752.  His  son,  William 
Augustus,  served  with  distinction  as  a  soldier 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being  with  Wolfe 
when  he  fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1753,  and  was  married  to 
Anna  Maria  Clark,  by  whom  he  had  four  daugh- 
ters and  three  sons.  All  of  the  sons  became  sol- 
diers, and  two  of  them  died  early  in  life. 

Henry  William,  the  surviving  son  of  William 
Augustus  Gordon,  was  born  in  1786,  and  became 
an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Enderby,  a  lady  who  came  of  a  family 
of  merchants  and  explorers.  It  was  in  one  of 
her  father's  ships  that  those  famous  chests  of 
tea  were  carried  into  Boston  harbor,  tea  that 
refused  to  pay  duty.  Gunpowder  tea  it  must 
have  been,  and  so  highly  explosive  that  even 
after  being  soaked  in  salt  water,  it  formed  the 
fuse  which  lighted  Revolutionary  fires  in  all 
the  Colonies. 

Into  the  home  of  Henry  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Gordon  came,  in  due  time,  five  sons  and  six 
daughters,  Charles  Gordon  being  the  youngest 
of  the  sons,  born  in  Woolwich,  England,  Janu- 
ary 28th,  1833.  From  this  mingling  of  Celtic 
and  Saxon  blood,  came  that  unique  individuality 
which  made  Charles  Gordon  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  his  day.  From  his  father's  side  came 
his  predestination  as  a  soldier,  his  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  that  occasional  disregard  of  mili- 
tary red  tape  which  made  him  better  fitted  to 
command  than  to  fill  a  subordinate  position. 
From  his  mother's  ancestry,  he  inherited  that 
love  of  adventure  which  made  the  world  at  large, 
rather  than  some  small  part  of  it,  his  fit  field 
of  action.  The  Enderby  ships  skirted  the  edge 
of  I'olar  ice  in  search  of  whales;  they  were  the 
first  whalers  that  ventured  around  Cape  Horn; 
and  for  the  sake  of  great  profits  they  dared  the 


perils  of  the  contraband  trade,  Pitt  willingly- 
winking  at  it  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  em- 
pire of  England  over  the  seas.  It  was  said  of 
those  adventurous  ships,  "they  were  the  primary 
cause  of  our  acquaintance  with  and  settlement 
of  all  the  important  colonies  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  from  Australia  to  the  Fijian  Archipel- 
ago." 

HIS    EDUCATION. 

When  Charles  Gordon  was  ten  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Taunton,  and  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  he  became  a  cadet  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  to  learn  the 
science  of  Military  Engineering.  He  was  too 
individual  to  be  a  model  soldier.  The  drudgery 
of  the  profession  he  did  not  like,  and  he  could 
not  easily  school  his  daring  spirit  to  feel  that 
reverence  and  submission  to  rank  and  authority 
which  is  required  in  military  life.  He  cordially 
hated  injustice,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  severely  rebuked,  without  sufficient  cause, 
and  was  told  "that  he  would  never  make  an 
officer,"  he  tore  his  epaulets  from  his  shoulders 
and  cast  them  at  his  superior's  feet. 

He  remained  in  the  Military  Academy  for  four 
years,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1852, 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers. 

IN  THE   CRIMEA. 

When  Charles  Gordon  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  the  Crimean  War  offered  him  a  field  for 
action.  That  was  an  unholy  war  waged,  osten- 
sibly, for  the  use  of  holy  places.  Russia  thought 
that  she  should  have  freer  access  to  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  and  the  other  holy  places  of  Pales- 
tine, and  as  the  Porte  did  not  at  once  grant  her 
demands,  Russia  sent  an  army  into  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. After  a  vain  attempt  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter by  a  diplomatic  conference  at  Vienna,  Eng- 
land and  France  joined  their  forces  with  Tur- 
key to  resist  Russia.  Strangest  of  all  strange 
satires  since  the  rise  of  the  Saracen  power :  two 
Christian  nations  and  a  Moslem  nation  fighting 
with  another  Christian  nation — with  Christian- 
ity left  out — around  the  sepulcher  of  the  Prince 


of  Peace !  Individuals  acquitted  themselves 
magnificently — the  men  of  the  Light  Brigade 
and  others — and  of  these  others  our  interest 
centers  in  Charles  Gordon. 


HEROISM. 

Gordon's  part  in  the  struggle  was  subordinate 
and  inconspicuous,  but  the  mettle  of  the  man  was 
fully  tested  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  was 
found  to  be  true.  His  work  was  the  construc- 
tion of  fortifications,  and  frequently  he  was  un- 
der fire.  Once  a  Russian  bullet  passed  within  an 
inch  of  his  head,  and  his  only  comment  was,  in 
a  letter  to  friends  at  home :  "The  Russians  are 
very  good  marksmen  ;  their  bullet  is  large  and 
pointed." 

The  following  anecdote  displays  the  fearless 
spirit  of  Gordon.  "In  going  around  the  trenches 
one  day  he  heard  a  corporal  and  a  sapper  of 
engineers  in  a  violent  altercation.  Stopping  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter,  he  was  told  that  the 
men  were  engaged  in  placing  same  fresh  gabions 
in  the  battery,  and  that  the  corporal  had  or- 
dered the  sapper  to  stand  up  on  the  parapet, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  while 
the  officers,  in  the  full  shelter  of  the  battery, 
handed  the  baskets  up  to  him.  Gordon  jumped 
upon  the  parapet,  and  ordered  the  corporal  to 
join  him,  while  the  sapper  handed  up  the  ga- 
bions. After  the  work  was  done,  and  done 
under  the  fire  of  the  watchful  Russian  gunners, 
Gordon  turned  to  the  corporal  and  said,  'Never 
order  a  man  to  do  anything  that  you  are  afraid 
to  do  yourself.'  " 

THE    SWORD    AND    SPADE. 

At  that  stage  of  his  career,  Gordon  loved  the 
sword  rather  than  the  spade.  He  directed  dig- 
ging, when  that  was  his  duty,  but  a  charge  was 
much  more  to  his  mind.  He  said  of  duty  in  the 
trenches,  "It  gets  tedious  after  a  time,  but  if 
anything  is  going  on  one  does  not  mind  it." 
The  things  going  on  were  repeated  attacks  on 
the  Redan  and  MalakorT,  and  the  other  defensive 
works  of  Sebastopol.  "Of  the  ninety  thousand 
men   killed  and  wounded   in  the  eleven   months' 


seige  at  least  half  had  fallen  on  and  around  the 
Malakoff  hill." 

Gordon  was  a  boy  when  he  went  to  the  Crimea, 
but  before  he  returned  to  England — he  was  ab- 
sent nearly  three  years,  destroying  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Sebastopol,  and  surveying  boundaries — 
he  became  a  man,  and  learned  how  to  judge  and 
use  men.  He  was  gaining  that  ability  which  in 
later  years  he  seemed  to  possess  more  fully  than 
any  leader  of  his  day ;  ability  to  kindle  the  fire 
of  heroism  within  very  common  clay — Chinese 
peasants,  Egyptian  Fellahin,  and  Soudanese 
Arabs — and  make  them  snatch  victory  from  the 
grip  of  seeming  impossibility. 

HIS    NEW    NAME. 

We  will  pass  very  lightly  over  all  the  months 
and  years  of  Gordon's  life  when  he  was  not  on 
distinctively  missionary  ground.  Let  us  hasten 
to  consider  how  he  won  his  new  name  of  ''Chi- 
nese" Gordon,  by  Jabbok-like  wrestling  with 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  in  China.  The  con- 
flict which  called  him  to  China  in  i860  was 
another  unholy  war — are  there  any  holy  ones? 
It  was  not  directly  an  opium  war ;  but  the  in- 
justice of  foreign  nations  in  forcing  opium  on 
China  against  her  will,  combined  with  other 
stand-and-deliver  demands  which  had  behind 
them  the  unwelcome  persuasives  of  foreign  guns, 
had  kept  China  in  an  irritable  mood  which  was 
certain  to  seek  temporary  relief  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence. A  safe  peace  cannot  long  be  balanced  on 
the  points  of  bayonets,  or  on  the  rocking  decks 
of  war  ships. 

China  invented  gunpowder,  but  she  never  has 
made  a  very  successful  use  of  it  except  in  the 
form  of  festive  fireworks.  She  made  the  mis- 
take of  turning  the  power  of  gunpowder  against 
English  ships  of  war.  When  Admiral  Hope's 
squadron  of  ships  came  within  easy  range  of  the 
Taku  forts,  the  garrisons  opened  fire  on  them ; 
but  China  had  not  even  a  forlorn  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  Allied  Forces  from  demanding  sat- 
isfaction at  the  gates  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
forts  were  easily  captured,  and  in  a  short  time, 
Peking  was  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and 
French  forces. 


GORDON  S   PART   IN   THE   WAR. 

Charles  Gordon  took  very  little  part  in  the 
war  which  reduced  China  to  submission.  He  ar- 
rived in  China  after  the  Allied  Forces  had  taken 
possession  of  Peking.  The  fighting  was  over,  and 
the  burning  and  looting  was  soon  to  begin.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  Mars  would  shine 
as  a  gentleman,  but  he  would  be  far  more  lika- 
ble if  he  carried  only  a  sword  and  were  con- 
tent with  the  manly  submission  of  an  antagonist, 
after  a  manly  fight.  But  he  also  carries  a  torch 
and  a  plunder  pouch,  and  too  often  as  soon  as 
the  sword  is  sheathed  the  pouch  is  hungry  for 
plunder,  and  the  ignited  torch  flames  with  desire 
to  mark  the  path  of  war  with  cinders  and  ashes. 

One  of  the  shameful  chapters  of  war  is  the 
burning  and  plunder  of  the  Yuen-Ming- Yuen, 
or  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
This  palace  with  its  gardens  and  parks,  covered 
twelve  square  miles  of  ground,  and  was  the  finest 
product  of  Chinese  civilization.  The  English 
Envoy  ordered  that  it  should  be  destroyed  in 
retaliation  for  the  imprisonment  and  murder  of 
certain  British  and  French  prisoners. 

Gordon  took  an  unwilling  part  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  buildings,  but  he  did  not,  as 
others  less  conscientious  did,  enrich  himself  with 
the  plunder.  Though  he  had  the  unchallenged 
"open  sesame"  to  greater  wealth  than  that  which 
astonished  the  eyes  of  AH  Baba  when  he  en 
tered  the  cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  yet  he 
walked  through  the  midst  of  it  with  uncovetous 
heart,  sorry  that  it  could  not  be  preserved  in  its 
richness  and  beauty  to  be  restored  to  its  right- 
ful owners. 

AFTER    THE    WAR. 

Gordon  remained  in  China  for  nearly  two 
years  after  the  war,  but  not  in  idleness,  for  he 
mapped  roads,  surveyed  rivers,  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  be- 
came greatly  interested  in  the  pacification  of  the 
Empire. 

China  is  the  dean  of  the  nations.  The  chrono- 
logical measuring  line  of  her  history  stretches 
over  the  history  of  the  oldest  kingdom  or  empire 
now  existing,  and  over  nearly  all  the  great  em- 


pires  and  kingdoms  which  have  passed  away. 
But  though  China  may  boast  of  millennial-long 
continuity,  she  cannot  boast  of  unity.  Her 
Dragon  is  long,  and  sprawls  over  a  vast  area, 
but  the  connection  between  its  parts  is  so  im- 
perfect that  its  head  may  not  be  acutely  con- 
scious that  violence  is  being  done  to  its  extremi- 
ties. 

China  has  passed  through  many  and  strange 
rebellions,  rebellions  the  cause  of  which  were 
so  cryptic  that  their  names  convey  no  informa- 
tion to  the  logic-loving  nations  of  the  Occident. 
Who  could  infer — that  is,  from  the  name — what 
was  the  cause  and  object  of  the  Rebellion  of 
the  White  Lily,  or  the  Rebellion  of  the  Celestial 
Reason,  or  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  though  the  lat- 
ter fell  within  the  history  of  our  own  times? 
The  Taiping  Rebellion  was  draggnig  its  slow 
length  along  while  Gordon  was  in  China,  in 
the  service  of  his  regiment,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  scorch  and  perhaps  kill 
the  destructive  thing,  if  China  would  give  him  a 
free  hand.  He  was  asked  to  undertake  it,  Eng- 
land being  willing  to  spare  his  services  for  a 
time,  not  knowing  the  value  of  the  man — no  one 
knew  his  value.  To  condense  much  history  in- 
to a  sentence;  the  Taiping  Rebellion  had  been 
going  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Hung ;  its  fires  had  first  smouldered 
and  then  burned  in  the  Middle  Empire  seven 
hundred  miles  south  of  Peking,  it  had  gained 
possession  of  the  delta  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang ; 
through  access  with  foreign  trade  it  had  pur- 
chased guns,  small  arms,  and  munitions  of  war ; 
it  had  captured  city  after  city,  carrying  fire 
and  sword  over  an  ever-increasing  area ;  and  in 
the  sixties,  China  was  more  than  willing  to  ac- 
cept skilled  western  soldiers  to  assist  her  in 
crushing  this  troublesome  rebellion. 

THE   EVER   VICTORIOUS   ARMY. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  of  a 
fighting  American  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior luster  of  the  name,  "Chinese"  Gordon. 
It  was  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  born  in  Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts,  in  183 1,  who  trained  and 
led   the   fighting    force   which,    in   opposing   the 
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Taiping  rebels,  won  the  proud  name,  The-Ever- 
Victorious-Army.  Gordon  added  such  glory  to 
the  name  that  it  became  famous  in  all  the  world, 
but  Ward  won  it  before  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Tiapings,  nearly  two  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Gordon  in  China.  Burgevine,  a 
Frenchman,  was  Ward's  successor;  but  though 
he  could  take  cities,  he  could  not  rule  his  own 
spirit,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for 
an  act  of  violence.  The-Ever-Victorious-Army 
was  in  danger  of  losing  its  name,  through  re- 
peated defeats,  and  Li-Hung-Chang  applied  to 
General  Stavely  to  name  some  English  officer 
who  could  bring  the  prestige  of  victory  back  to 
this  mixed  force  on  which  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties mainly  relied  for  the  crushing  of  the  rebel- 
lion. He  recommended  Charles  Gordon,  who 
took  command  of  the  force  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1864. 

THE  CONTAGION  OF  COURAGE. 

Since  we  cannot  take  time  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Gordon's  Taiping  campaigns,  let  us 
read  the  chief  secret  of  his  success  in  one  word 
— COURAGE.  Sheer  courage  can  do  almost 
anything  when  it  becomes  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
a  united  force  of  men.  Absolutely  fearless  him- 
self, Gordon  succeeded  in  communicating  a  good 
degree  of  that  spirit  to  his  men. 

He  carried  a  light  cane  into  action  rather 
than  a  drawn  sword,  but  his  courage  made  that 
cane  so  potent  as  a  symbol  of  victory,  that  the 
Chinese  came  to  think,  after  a  time,  that  he  was 
a  Martian  magician  who  could  work  seeming 
impossibilities  by  a  wave  of  his  cane.  As  the 
extended  rod  of  Moses  made  a  way  for  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  so  Gordon's  uplifted  cane  cleft 
paths  for  the  march  of  The-Ever-Victorious- 
Army  through  seas  of  difficulty. 

HIS   METHOD. 

Gordon  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  attempt  im- 
possibilities, and  he  did  not  recklessly  risk  the 
lives  of  his  men ;  but  when  he  had  carefully 
examined  the  defences  and  forces  of  the  enemy. 
when  he  had  made  breach  in  a  wall,  or  had 
learned  what  was  the  weak  point  of  any  line  of 
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defence,  his  strategy  was  nearly  always  the 
same:  a  swift,  irresistible  rush  of  his  men 
through  the  breach  or  through  the  line,  followed 
by  such  intense  hand-to-hand  fighting  that  no 
one  could  long  stand  before  him.  The  strategy 
was  so  un-Chinese,  so  sudden,  so  Gordonesque, 
that  the  Taipings  became  the  Ever-Defeated- 
Army. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  in 
quelling  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  Gordon's  task 
was  an  easy  one.  The  labors  of  Hercules  were 
less,  rather  than  greater  than  those  performed 
in  China  by  this  modern  Hercules.  Gordon 
overcame  a  greater  difficulty  in  repressing  the 
earth-born  propensity  of  his  soldiers  to  make 
plunder  the  chief  end  of  war,  than  Hercules 
did  when  he  wrestled  with  and  strangled  earth- 
born  Antaeus.  The  official  corruption  of  China 
with  which  Gordon  had  to  deal,  was  fouler 
and  of  longer  standing  than  the  filth  of  those 
Augean  stables  which  Hercules  cleansed  by  the 
help  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus.  Hercu- 
les had  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  the  weight  of 
the  world  for  a  short  time  while  Atlas  went  in 
search  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides ; 
but  Gordon  had  the  Empire  of  China  on  his 
shoulders  for  months  before  he  felt  that  it  was 
safe  to  relinquish  the  load ;  yes,  and  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  golden  apples  which  were 
offered  to  him — large  money  gifts  which  the 
Imperial  Government  pressed  on  his  accep- 
tance in  vain.  To  go  into  China,  into  the  very 
den  of  the  Dragon,  and  to  come  forth  victorious 
with  unsullied  reputation,  was  more  worthy  of 
admiration,  if  not  more  difficult,  than  the  last, 
exploit  of  Hercules,  when  he  descended  into 
Hades,  accompanied  by  Mercury  and  Minerva, 
and  with  his  bare  hands  brought  to  the  upper 
air  the  double-headed  dog  Cerberus. 

And  that  army  of  his  which  became  so  fa- 
mous was  not  a  fine  body  of  troops'when  he  took 
command  of  it.  It  may  not  have  been  so  dis- 
reputable as  that  company  of  men  which  Fal- 
staff  made  "food  for  powder"  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  but  it  was  a  mixed  force  of  for- 
eign and  Chinese  adventurers,  many  of  whom 
had  been  brought  into  the  ranks  by  the  hope  of 
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plunder.  Gordon  thus  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend :  "I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I  have 
a  magnificent  army.  You  never  did  see  such 
a  rabble  as  it  was,  and  although  I  think  I  have 
improved  it,  it  is  still  sadly  wanting."  At  the 
time  of  writing  it  was  only  about  3,000  strong, 
and  even  with  the  help  of  the  Imperial  troops 
he  seldom  had  more  than  10,000  men  with  which 
to  conduct  operations  against  from  50,000  to 
100,000  rebels. 

The  only  time  that  Gordon  armed  himself 
with  a  destructive  weapon  and  went  forth  with 
intent  to  kill,  was  when  his  friend,  Li-Hung- 
Chang  violated  the  pledge  which  he  and  Gordon 
had  made  when  the  city  of  Soochow  surrendered 
to  them.  They  had  given  a  pledge  to  Mo-Wang, 
the  rebel  leader,  that  if  he  would  surrender  the 
city,  the  lives  of  the  Taiping  leaders  would  be 
spared,  and  Gordon  regarded  the  pledge  as  sa- 
cred. 

But  Li-Hung-Chang  thought  that  the  only  good 
rebel  is  a  headless  rebel,  and  so,  without  inform- 
ing Gordon,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
local  Chinese  Government — he  knew  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  would  wink  at  it — he  com- 
manded that  all  the  rebel  chiefs  should  be  de- 
capitated, and  that  Soochow  should  be  given  up 
to  plunder. 

When  Gordon  heard  of .  it  he  was  furiously 
angry,  and  filling  his  fist  with  a  revolver,  he 
began  to  hunt  high  and  low  for  Li-Hung-Chang. 
But  that  astute  Celestial  could  not  be  found. 
Gordon  boarded  his  boat,  revolver  in  hand,  only 
to  find  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city. 
With  the  help  of  his  troops,  Gordon  tried  to 
ferret  him  out,  but  the  sly  fugitive  could  not 
be  found.  Lord  Li  lay  low  for  many  days.  If 
Gordon  had  found  him  while  his  soul  was  hot 
with  righteous  indignation,  he  probably  would 
have  shown  that  he  was  a  better  marksman  than 
that  Japaneses  enthusiast  who,  many  years  after, 
lodged  a  bullet  in  Li-Hung-Chang's  face,  without 
doing  him  serious  injury. 

HE    RESIGNS    HIS    COMMAND. 

Gordon  resigned  his  command  after  this  act 
of  perfidy,  and  he   fully  intended  that  the  act 
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should  sever  his  connection  with  China.  He  in- 
dignantly refused  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a 
medal  of  the  highest  class  which  the  Emperor 
pressed  him  to  accept.  The  Government,  and 
even  the  chief  offender,  Lord  Li,  were  not  will- 
ing that  he  should  take  from  China  the  brain  and 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Ever-Victorious-Army. 
They  could  not  understand  the  un-Chinese 
scruples  of  this  strange  man ;  his  hatred  of  loot- 
ing, his  regard  for  human  life  except  when  it 
went  down  in  the  rush  of  honorable  battle,  his 
knightly  regard  for  his  pledged  word,  and  his 
absolute  hatred  of  rewards  which  were  intended 
to  salve  his  tender  conscience;  but  they  did  un- 
derstand that  here  was  a  man  who  could  soon  rid 
the  realm  of  armed  rebels,  and  they  sought  to  re- 
tain his  services 

For  two  months  he  remained  inactive,  but  it 
irked  him  to  see  the  Taipings  gradually  recover- 
ing from  the  staggering  blows  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  them,  and  so,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  humanity,  he  once  more  took  the  place  of 
leadership,  and  by  three  or  four  months  of  swift 
movements  and  strenuous  fighting  he  brought  the 
rebellion  to  a  close. 

A  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  gives  his  es- 
timate of  the  Taiping  War.  Under  date  of  May 
16,  1864,  he  writes:  "I  think  if  I  am  spared  I 
shall  be  home  by  Christinas.  The  losses  I  have 
sustained  in  this  campaign  are  no  joke;  out  of 
100  officers  I  had  48  killed  and  wounded,  and  out 
of  3,500  men  nearly  1,000  killed  and  wounded; 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  so  far 
as  mortal  can  see,  six  months  will  see  the  end  of 
the  rebellion,  while  if  I  had  continued  inactive  it 
might  have  lingered  on  for  six  years.  Do  not 
think  I  am  ill-tempered,  but  I  do  not  care  one  jot 
about  my  promotion,  or  what  the  people  may  say. 
I  know  I  shall  leave  China  as  poor  as  when  I  en- 
tered it,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  through  my 
weak  instrumentality  upwards  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  thousand  lives  have  been  spared.  I 
want  no  further  satisfaction  than  this." 

HIS   REWARDS. 

The  value  of  Gordon's  services  was  fully  rec- 
ognized by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  his  char- 
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acter  was  so  noble  that,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
volver episode,  Li-Hung-Chang  was  his  warm 
friend  and  admirer  to  the  last.  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  in  intimating  to  Earl  Russell  that  Gordon 
well  deserves  Her  Majesty's  favor,  said : — "Not 
only  has  he  refused  any  pecuniary  reward,  but  he 
has  spent  more  than  his  pay  in  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  who  served  under  him, 
and  in  assuaging  the  distress  of  the  starving  pop- 
ulation whom  he  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  their 
oppressors."  The  Emperor  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Ti-Tu,  the  highest  ever  conferred  on 
a  subject,  and  one  which  gave  him  the  highest 
rank  in  the  army;  and  he  also  gave  him  the  Yel- 
low Jacket  and  the  Peacock's  Feather,  which  are 
the  Chinese  equivalents  of  the  Garter  and  Bath. 

WHAT    IS    RENOWN? 

These  words  from  China's  greatest  sage  may 
fittingly  close  the  Chinese  stage  of  Gordon's  ca- 
reer :  "What  must  a  man  do  to  deserve  renown  ?" 
once  asked  a  disciple  of  his  master,  Confucius? 
"What  do  you  call  renown  ?"  inquired  the  master. 
"To  be  known  among  the  nations  and  at  home." 
replied  the  disciple.  "That  is  notoriety  but  not 
true  renown,"  answered  the  sage;  "this  last  con- 
sists in  straight  and  honest  sincerity,  in  love  of 
justice,  in  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  humil- 
ity." 

Did  the  great  Chinese  moralist  meet  an  exact 
prototype  of  "Chinese"  Gordon,  some  two  thou- 
sand years  ago?  Whether  he  did  or  not,  such  a 
man  appeared  in  China  when  Charles  George 
Gordon  campaigned  there.  Comparing  him  with 
another  knight  whose  name  shine's  with  the  white 
light  of  stainless  honor  one  is  inclined  to  say : 
"Behold,  a  greater  than  Bayard  is  here." 

YEARS  IN  A  NUT  SHELL. 

A  biographer  of  General  Gordon  would  give 
many  pages  to  those  years  of  his  life  which  lay 
between  his  return  from  China  to  his  departure 
to  the  Soudan,  but  this  sketch  must  pass  over 
those  years  with  a  few  transition  words.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Royal  Engineers  at  Gravesend,  and  superin- 
tended  the   construction   of    forts   and   batteries 
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along  the  Thames.  It  was  like  mewing  an  eagle 
in  a  barnyard,  or  yoking  a  lion  to  draw  a  cos- 
termonger's  cart.  But  like  Christ,  whose  sol- 
dier he  was,  he  could  and  did  perform  minor 
services  and  routine  duties  in  such  a  faithful 
way  that  the  narrowness  of  the  field  could  not 
dwarf  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

One  who  wishes  to  understand  Gordon  as  a 
Christian,  should  study  those  quiet  years  of  his 
life  to  learn  how  he  became  greatly  interested  in 
local  and  world-wide  charity  work ;  how  he  es- 
tablished what  might  be  called  a  School  of  Alan- 
hood  for  the  ragged  boys  of  Gravesend  and 
taught  it  so  well  by  precept  and  example  that 
many  a  street  gamin  attained  to  noble  manhood 
under  his  instruction ;  how  he  visited  the  sick, 
read  the  Bible  to  charity  patients  in  the  hospitals, 
and  did  good  to  all  men  as  he  had  opportunity. 

HIS   APPEARANCE. 

The  following  description  will  place  Gordon 
before  us,  shortly  before  his  first  visit  to  the 
Soudan.  "In  figure  Gordon,  at  forty  years  of 
age,  stood  somewhat  under  middle  height,  slight 
and  strong,  active  and  muscular.  A  profusion 
of  thick  brown  hair  clustered  above  a  broad  open 
forehead.  His  features  were  regular,  his  mouth 
firm,  and  his  expression  when  silent  had  a  cer- 
tain undertone  of  sadness  which  instantly  van- 
ished when  he  spoke.  But  it  was  the  clear  blue- 
gray  eye  and  the  low,  soft  and  distinct  voice  that 
left  the  most  lasting  impression  on  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with 
Charles  Gordon — an  eye  that  seemed  to  have 
looked  at  great  distances  and  seen  the  load  of 
life  carried  on  many  shoulders,  and  a  voice  that, 
like  the  clear  chime  of  some  Flemish  belfry, 
had  in  it  fresh  music  to  welcome  the  newest 
hour,  even  though  it  had  rung  out  the  note  of 
many  a  vanished  day." 

THE  SOUDAN. 

The  Soudan  is  a  vast  territory  in  Central  Af- 
rica, larger  than  the  United  States  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Many  persons 
have  aspired  to  conquer  and  rule  it,  but  it  is 
so  vast,  so  various,  so  savage,  so  lawless,  so 
trackless,   so   far    from   civilization,   that   it   has 
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been  the  ruin  of  nearly  all  its  would-be  rulers. 

Egypt  has  claimed  this  tropical  territory  since 
Mahomet  Ali  won  certain  victories  there  in  182 1, 
but  much  of  the  time  Egypt  has  had  as  little 
command  of  the  Soudan  as  she  has  had  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  Nile  is  the  Fountain 
of  Youth  for  Egypt,  sustaining  and  enriching 
her,  saving  her  from  death  in  the  desert,  renew- 
ing her  youth  through  thousands  of  years,  and 
Egypt  has,  at  various  times,  pushed  her  con- 
quests southward  along  the  Nile,  desiring  to 
claim  as  her  own,  the  river,  its  tributaries,  and 
its  contributing  territories. 

The  Soudan  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for 
raising  Mahdists,  mischief,  and  slaves.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  fountain-head  of  that 
black  stream — the  only  stream  that  can  cross 
seas  and  curse  distant  lands — the  stream  of  sla\- 
ery.  It  has  been  for  centuries  the  unhappy 
hunting  ground  of  Arabian  and  other  slave  trad- 
ers, for  there  they  have  found  millions  of  black 
people  so  completely  secluded  from  all  the  hu- 
mane elements  of  civilization  that  the  slave-hunt- 
ers could  pursue  their  nefarious  traffic  with  but 
little  fear  of  molestation. 

Gordon's  motive. 

In  the  winter  of  1873-4,  Egypt  offered  to 
Gordon  service  in  the  Soudan,  with  large  pow- 
ers and  liberal  compensation.  It  was  thought 
that  the  man  who  had  done  such  great  things 
in  China  might  succeed  in  the  Soudan.  Two 
passions  inclined  him  to  accept  the  offer:  his 
love  of  action,  and  his  hatred  of  slavery.  Ac- 
tion he  would  certainly  find  in  that  uneasy  region 
where  even  the  surface  of  the  earth  cannot  lie 
still,  but  it  was  hatred  of  slavery  that  inclined 
him  to  accept  the  offered  service. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  thus  explained  his 
motives  for  desiring  to  go  to  Egypt:  "I  believe 
if  the  Soudan  were  settled,  the  Khedive  would 
prevent  the  slave  trade ;  and  he  does  not  see 
his  way  to  do  so  till  he  can  move  about  the 
country.  My  idea  is  to  open  it  out  by  getting 
steamers  on  the  lakes,  by  which  time,  I  should 
know  the  promoters  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
would  ask  the  Khedive  to  seize  them." 
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The  liberal  terms  which  were  offered  to  him 
had  no  influence  in  determining  his  choice.  So 
far  was  he  from  desire  to  "spoil  the  Egyptians," 
that  he  determined  to  cut  his  salary  down  to 
two-fifths  of  the  sum  offered,  and  to  use  much 
of  the  remainder  in  the  interests  of  charity.  He 
said  to  his  sister:  "My  object  is  to  show  the 
Khedive  and  his  people  that  gold  and  silver  are 
not  idols  worshipped  by  all  the  world.  These 
are  very  powerful  gods,  but  not  so  powerful  as 
our  God ;  so,  if  I  refuse  a  large  sum,  you — and 
I  am  responsible  to  you  alone — will  not  be  angry 
at  my  so  doing.  From  whom  does  the  money 
come?  From  poor,  miserable  creatures,  who  are 
ground  down  to  produce  it.  Of  course,  these 
ideas  are  outrageous.  'Pillage  the  Egyptians'  is 
still  the  cry."  To  provide  for  the  support  of 
his  sister  was  very  dear  to  him,  hence  he  did 
not  wish  to  carry  his  self-denial  so  far  as  to 
leave  her  without  adequate  maintenance,  if  he 
should  not  return  from  the  Soudan. 

FIRST  TRIP  UP  THE  NILE. 

Gordon  reached  Egypt  in  February,  1874; 
spent  a  fortnight  in  Cairo,  filled  with  interviews 
with  Khedive  Ismail  and  his  Ministers ;  refused 
a  salary  equal  to  that  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  receives — until  recently — and  stip- 
ulated that  it  should  not  be  more  than  $10,000; 
and  then  hastened  up  the  Nile,  practically  alone, 
arriving  at  Khartoum  on  March  13th,  in  advance 
of  his  staff  and  baggage.  A  week  later  he  shook 
the  dust  of  Khartoum  from  his  feet,  and  started 
up  the  Nile  by  steamer  for  Gondokoro,  one  thou- 
sand miles  beyond  Khartoum,  from  whence  he 
was  to  govern  the  ungovernable  as  far  south  as 
the  equator. 

As  his  steamer  was  passing  the  island  called 
Abba,  in  the  White  Nile,  something  came  near 
to  him  which  had  a  sinister  significance,  in  view 
of  future  events.  The  sound  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter came  to  his  ears  as  he  passed  the  island.  He 
thus  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  sister :  "Last 
night,  March  26th,  as  we  were  passing  along 
slowly  in  the  moonlight,  I  was  thinking  of  you 
all,  and  of  the  expeditions,  and  Nubar  and  Co., 
when  all  of  a  sudden   from  a  large  bush  came 
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peals  of  laughter.  I  felt  put  out,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  birds,  who  laughed  at  us  from  the 
bushes  for  some  time  in  a  very  rude  way.  They 
are  a  species  of  stork,  and  seemed  to  be  in  capi- 
tal spirits,  and  highly  amused  at  anybody  think- 
ing of  going  to  Gondokoro  with  the  hope  of 
doing  anything." 

Were  those  storks  prophetic  birds  of  evil  omen, 
the  avian  augers  of  a  dervish  who  at  that  time 
was  living  on  that  island,  nursing  the  thought 
that  the  Moslem  world  needed  a  Mahdi,  and 
that  he,  perhaps,  was  the  man?  Mahomet  Ach- 
met,  who  already  was  revered  as  a  man  of  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  Arab  Soudan,  was 
then  living  in  a  cave  in  the  Isle  of  Abba,  and  Gor- 
don passed  that  cave  among  the  rocks  without 
knowing  that  it  sheltered  the  mad  enthusiast 
who,  some  ten  years  later,  under  the  name  of 
Mahdi,  would  shut  him  up  in  Khartoum  to  fight 
his  last  battle. 

But  had  he  known  it,  he  would  not  have  turned 
back,  neither  would  he  have  swerved  in  the  least 
degree  from  the  path  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  His  courage  and  consecration  were 
like  those  of  Paul,  who,  when  warned  by  a 
prophet  that  if  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
would  bind  him  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gentiles,  made  answer :  "I  am  ready  not 
to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

In  1877  Gordon  was  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  entire  Soudan,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
ordeals  was  that  when  he  was  in  Khartoum,  he 
lived  "in  a  palace  as  large  as  Marlborough 
House."  Some  two  hundred  servants  and  or- 
derlies were  in  attendance ;  and  they  added  to 
his  discomfort  by  obliging  him  to  live  according 
to  the  niceties  of  an  inflexible  code  of  etiquette. 
He  was  sternly  forbidden  to  rise  to  receive  a 
guest,  or  to  offer  a  chair;  if  he  arose  every  one 
else  did  the  same ;  he  was  guarded  like  an  ingot 
of  gold.  This  formality  was  detestable  to  him, 
and  he  made  a  good  deal  of  fun  of  it,  and  more 
than  once,  while  certain  formalities  were  pro- 
ceeding he  would  delight  the  great  chiefs,  his 
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visitors,  by  remarking  in  English  (of  which  they 
knew  nothing)  "Now,  old  bird,  it  is  time  for 
you  to  go." 

But  he  did  not  remain  in  the  palace  much  of 
the  time.  His  seat  of  government  was  the  sad- 
dle of  a  swift  camel,  and  the  head  of  the  table 
was  where  Gordon  sat. 

He  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  Soudan — to  abate 
the  evil  of  slavery.  For  many  years  that  re- 
gion had  been  the  poaching-ground  of  Arabian 
slave-dealers,  and  against  these  modern  Nimrods, 
these  keen  and  conscienceless  hunters  of  men, 
he  made  relentless  war,  taking  risks  which 
seemed  to  be  reckless,  but  which  were  safe  be- 
cause of  their  venturesomeness.  He  went  right 
into  the  camp  of  the  worst  of  these  slave-hunt- 
ers, Zehber,  the  son  of  Suleiman,  and  though 
his  force  was  only  one-third  as  large  as  that  of 
Zehber,  he  demanded  and  secured  his  surrender. 
He  ordered  the  shooting  of  Zehber  and  certain 
other  slave  chiefs,  a  stern  method  of  repressing 
a  great  evil  which  troubled  Gordon's  mind  in 
later  years ;  for  when  he  was  shut  up  in  Khar- 
toum, ten  years  later,  he  questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  enlisting  the  crime-stained  but  capable 
father  of  Zehber  to  assist  him  in  bringing  order 
to  the  Soudan. 

Gordon's  resignation. 

After  Gordon  had  been  six  years  in  the  Sou- 
dan, meeting  thrilling  adventures  by  the  score, 
and  doing  many  things  worthy  of  note,  if  space 
could  be  taken  to  narrate  them,  he  handed  in  his 
resignation  as  Governor-General  when  Tewfik 
succeeded  Ismail  as  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  was 
not  a  modern  case  of  "knew  not  Joseph,"  for 
the  new  Khedive  and  his  ministers  knew  Gordon 
so  well  that  he  made  them  feel  uncomfortable, 
even  though  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  he  knew 
them  so  well  that  he  resigned  before  a  hint  could 
come  from  Cairo  that  such  action  on  his  part 
would  be  welcome. 

The  slave-dealers  rejoiced  when  he  departed, 
for  though  he  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  he  had  considerably  lessened  it. 
He  was  not  greatly  moved  by  either  praise  or 
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blame — he  received  much  of  both — and  he  left 
Egpyt  as  he  entered  it,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
a  light  purse,  and  a  readiness  to  do  the  "Next 
Thynge." 

VARIOUS    ATTRACTIO 

As  the  planets  are  swerved  more  or  less  from 
their  orbits  by  this  or  that  attracting  body,  but 
are  always  drawn  back  to  their  wonted  tracks 
by  the  superior  power  of  the  sun,  so  General 
Gordon,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  attracted  here 
and  there  by  various  interests,  but  all  the  time, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  the  Soudan  so  gripped 
his  soul  that  he  would  certainly  swing  back  into 
its  perilous  orbit  of  service. 

One  of  his  first  expressed  desires  after  reach- 
ing England  was  for  rest,  and  he  sought  it  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  Swiss  valley.  "You  may  write 
of  me  as  if  I  were  dead,"  he  wrote  from  the 
narrow,  verdurous  valley  which  was  so  restful 
after  living  for  years  amid  the  glare  and  barren- 
ness of  the  wide  Soudan.  He  could  say  that  as 
a  mystic,  and  feel  it  too,  but  how  long  could  such 
a  man  as  Gordon  rest?  As  long,  perhaps,  as  a 
mountain  eagle  could  rest  on  the  crags  of  his 
eyrie  above  Leman's  Lake,  where  Gordon  was 
trying  to  rest. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  Colonial  forces  in  South  Africa,  but  he 
did  not  accept  the  offer,  as  he  feared  that  his 
sympathies  might  be  with  the  black  Basutos, 
rather  than  with  the  whites  who  were  making 
war  against  them.  He  went  to  India  as  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Ripon ; 
but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see,  in  a  very 
short  time,  that  he  was  not  a  good  man  for  a 
secretarial  position.  He  was  too  independent. 
Like  Cassius,  he  thought  too  much — thought  that 
salaries  were  too  high,  taxes  too  heavy,  that 
princes  and  pariahs  were  too  far  apart  in  modes 
of  life,  and  that  Englishmen  might  govern  better 
than  they  did.  All  true,  no  doubt,  but  a  secre- 
tary should  not  say  such  things.     He  resigned. 

Two  days  after  his  resignation,  China  again 
asked  for  the  help  of  "Chinese"  Gordon.  He 
came,  saw.  and  conquered — himself.  He  pur- 
posely spoiled  the  offered  opportunity  by  advis 
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ing  China  not  to  engage  in  war  with  Russia. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  Muscovite  would  certain- 
ly be  able  to  dictate  terms  in  Peking  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  he  bluntly  advised 
China  to  stop  before  she  began.  Speaking  to 
the  Chinese  ministers,  some  of  whom  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  war,  he  dared  to  say :  "It 
would  be  sheer  idiocy  to  fight  with  Russia." 
The  interpreter  did  not  dare  to  translate  such 
words  in  that  presence,  but  Gordon,  seeing  his 
perplexity,  turned  to  an  Anglo-Chinese  diction- 
ary lying  on  the  table  and  pointed  out  the  obnox- 
ious equivalent  to  the  astonished  officials.  They 
took  his  advice,  and  he  went  home  after  writing, 
by  request,  a  very  able  treatise  upon  the  proper 
method  of  warfare  to  be  followed  by  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  on 
the  Empire. 

He  traveled  in  Ireland,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
for  the  relief  of  that  suffering  land  much  simi- 
lar to  the  policy  which  has  since  been  put  in 
practice — by  bits.  He  was  again  offered  the 
command  of  the  Colonial  forces  in  South  Af- 
rica and  accepted,  but  resigned  after  finding 
out,  by  trial,  that  they  would  not  follow  out  his 
honorable  and  humane  policy.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Palestine,  following  with  delight  the  earthly 
footsteps  of  his  Lord.  Did  space  permit,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  read  in  this  connection, 
extracts  from  his  Holy  Land  letters,  for  they 
show  clearly  how  deeply  religious  was  the  spirit 
of  the  man. 

THE  RETURN  TO  THE  SOUDAN. 

General  Gordon  returned  to  the  Soudan  in 
1884,  in  response  to  the  double  request  of  Egypt 
and  England.  If  the  Soudan  was  purgatory 
when  he  was  there  before,  it  was  hell  when  he 
returned.  The  Mahdi  was  stirring  up  the  fires 
and  they  were  burning  furiously  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Soudan.  When  the  army  of  Hicks 
Pasha  met  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  it  was  the 
story  of  General  Custer  and  the  Indians  over 
again,  on  a  larger  scale — not  a  man  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  was  left  to  tell  the  story  of  the  disas- 
ter. 
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General  Gordon  was  not  asked  to  rc-conquer 
the  Soudan,  but  to  go  up  the  Nile  to  Khartoum 
and  be  the  captain  of  a  retreat.  He  was  asked 
to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  bringing  off,  with  as 
little  fighting  and  loss  as  possible,  the  garrisons 
at  Khartoum,  Berber,  Kassala,  Senaar,  and  other 
points,  and  also  the  foreigners,  civilians,  women, 
servants,  and  all  other  persons  who  could  not 
safely  remain  in  equatorial  Africa  if  the  Mahdi 
should  become  over-lord  of  that  region. 

THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Gordon  accepted  the  impossible  mission — im- 
possible because,  like  a  certain  Highland  piper 
who  once  played  on  the  bagpipes  before  Napo- 
leon, he  neither  could  play  nor  keep  step  to  a 
retreat. 

On  the  morning  of  January  25th,  1884,  Lord 
Cromer,  the  English  minister,  and  General  Gor- 
don went  to  the  Ismalia  Palace  to  see  the  Khe- 
dive. They  thought  that  they  were  of  one  mind 
as  to  what  should  be  done ;  that  the  Soudan 
should  be  evacuated  as  speedily  as  possible.  But 
the  truth  is  that  neither  of  the  three  parties  to 
the  agreement  was,  at  heart,  willing  to  give  up 
the  Soudan.  It  is  hard  for  England  to  surrender 
anything  which  may  add  to  the  glory  of  her  Em- 
pire, and  at  this  time  Britannia  might  not  inaptly 
have  been  represented  as  saying:  "How  can  I 
give  thee  up,  Soudan  ?"  Certainly  she  did  not 
give  it  up  after  it  had  been  made  sacred  soil  by 
( iordon's  blood.  Egypt  wanted  to  give  up  the  Sou- 
dan and  to  hold  it  at  the  same  time,  for  she 
gave  to  General  Gordon  a  double  and  contradic- 
tory commission :  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  and 
to  become  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan. 
And  Gordon  himself  must  have  been  dimly 
aware,  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  that  the  heroic 
in  him  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  sur- 
render the  Soudan.  Let  Shakespeare  state  the 
problem : 

"There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 
Cromer,  the  Khedive,  Gordon,  made  their  rough- 
hewn  plans,  but  that  great  Divinity  who  shapes 
human   events    willed    results   which    neither   of 
them  foresaw. 
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CROMER    AND   GORDON. 

Let  us  pass  over  a  lot  of  interesting  history 
and  say  that  Gordon  is  in  Khartoum  and  Cromer 
is  in  Cairo,  working  together  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Soudan.  No,  not  working  together  very 
well.  How  could  two  such  diverse  men — both 
splendid  men — work  together  well  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  telegraph  wire  one  thousand  miles 
long? 

Cromer  was  a  careful  diplomat;  Gordon  was 
an  impulsive  man  of  action.  Cromer  was  in- 
clined to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance ;  Gordon 
was  not  at  all  averse  to  a  risky  coup  de  ctat,  es- 
pecially if  he  could  take  the  risks  himself,  as 
when  he  proposed  to  go  into  the  lines  of  the 
Mahdi  unarmed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal 
interview.  Cromer  was  logical ;  Gordon  was 
mystical.  Cromer's  conclusions  were  shaped  by 
official  Blue  Books  ;  Gordon's  by  the  Bible.  Cro- 
mer, in  one  of  his  communications,  speaks  half 
in  scorn  and  half  in  despair,  of  his  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  a  man,  one  thousand  miles  away, 
whose  conduct  was  shaped  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Prophet  Isaiah !  Cromer  stayed  by  the  stuff, 
and  took  good  care  of  it — he  did  more  for  Egypt 
financially  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation 
— but  Gordon  thought  that  the  life  of  a  poor 
old  sick  woman  in  the  Soudan  was  worth  more 
than  all  the  revenues  of  Egypt.  Cromer  was 
the  same  careful  man  from  day  to  day,  cautious, 
balanced,  consistent ;  while  Gordon  was  a  mul- 
tiplex man,  twenty  men  in  one,  each  one  noble, 
but  sometimes  they  all  wanted  to  act  in  the  same 
day,  and  the  sunrise  man  might  differ  greatly 
from  the  sunset  man.  Cromer  complained  that 
he  sometimes  received  twenty  telegrams  from 
Khartoum  in  one  day,  and  that  when  laid  side 
by  side  it  seemed  as  though  they  might  have 
come  from  twenty  different  men.  Well,  they 
all  came  from  Gordon,  who  may,  at  some  time, 
have  read  Emerson's  dictum  on  the  cowardly 
virtue  of  consistency.  England  and  Egypt  were 
served  splendidly  by  both  of  those  men ;  but  the 
Hero  who  died  in  Khartoum  will  be  remembered 
after  the  Lord  who  skillfully  financed  bankrupt 
Egypt  has  been  forgotten. 
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In  justice  to  Lord  Cromer,  it  should  be  said 
that  he  admired  General  Gordon,  and  in  his  able 
work,  "Modern  Egypt,"  he  generously  praises 
Gordon's  splendid  qualities  as  a  man,  but  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  repeatedly  that  Gordon 
should  not  have  been  sent  to  Khartoum;  and 
we  can  easily  see  that  this  lack  of  sympathy 
might  greatly  hamper  Gordon  in  the  difficult  mis- 
sion which  he  had  undertaken. 

OPENING   THE   PANDORA    BOX. 

Before  General  Gordon  reached  Khartoum,  he 
opened,  at  Berber,  what  Colonel  Stewart  his 
soldier  companion  fitly  called  "the  Pandora  box." 
Before  leaving  Cairo,  he  had  received  two  com- 
missions:  one  to  evacuate  the  Soudan,  and  the 
other  to  become  Governor-General  of  the  Sou- 
dan. At  Berber,  General  Gordon,  unwisely  per- 
haps, revealed  these  secret  Firmans  to  the  local 
chiefs,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished.  No 
wonder.  Which  was  it  to  be,  evacuation  or 
occupation?  Had  General  Gordon  come  up  the 
Nile  to  speedily  depart  with  the  Egyptian  gar- 
risons leaving  the  Soudan  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  strongest,  or  would  he  remain  long  enough 
to  establish  orderly  government?  Was  it  to  be 
Egypt  or  Evacuation  ?  Gordon  or  the  Mahdi  ? 
The  Pandora  box  was  now  open,  and  Hope  was 
not  in  the  bottom  of  it — hope  for  Gordon.  Ev- 
ery man  who  took  the  trouble  to  think  the  mat- 
ter through  saw  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
scheme ;  to  go  and  to  stay,  at  the  same  time :  to 
surrender  the  Soudan,  and  to  hold  it  as  Gover- 
nor-General ;  to  call  in  his  garrisons  from  distant 
points,  and  to  be  strong  enough  to  do  it  safely ; 
to  send  part  of  his  Egyptians  and  the  non-com- 
batants down  the  Nile,  and  then  with  his  steam- 
ers and  with  such  of  his  soldiers  as  might  wish 
to  follow  him,  to  go  up  the  Nile  and  join  certain 
provinces  of  Central  Africa  to  the  possessions 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Munchausen  might 
imagine  such  things  —  and  Gordon  —  but  could 
Gordon  do  them? 

GORDON  AND  THE    M  MIDI. 

Gordon  was  a  Christian  enthusiast,  as  unafraid 
of  death  as  though  he  were  an  angel  on  whom  no 


weapon  made  by  man  could  inflict  injury,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  Government  had  fully  reck- 
oned with  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  wrest 
the  Soudan,  or  its  garrisons,  from  an  Oriental 
enthusiast  who  for  many  years  had  been  fanning 
to  an  ever-fiercer  heat  an  enthusiasm  fully  as 
strong  as  that  which  burned  in  Gordon's  soul, 
though  not  so  pure  and  intelligent.  Next  to 
Christianity  the  Islamic  faith  has  power  to  kin- 
dle ardent  enthusiasm,  as  the  history  of  that 
faith  plainly  declares.  Place  two  such  men  over 
against  each  other  as  antagonists,  with  anything 
like  equal  following,  and  Gordon  doubtless  would 
have  repeated  the  successes  of  former  years. 
But  he  had  to  face  odds  such  as  with  all  his 
courage  and  resourcefulness,  he  had  never  faced 
before.  This  we  shall  clearly  see,  as  we  hasten 
on  to  the  dramatic  close  of  his  wonderful  career. 

AT    KHARTOUM. 

Gordon  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  February 
18th,  and  if  courage,  hopefulness  and  humanity 
could  have  cured  great  evils,  a  new  and  brighter 
day  would  have  arisen  on  the  Soudan.  He  said 
in  his  first  address :  "I  come  without  soldiers, 
but  with  God  on  my  side,  to  redress  the  evils 
of  the  land.  I  will  not  fight  with  any  weapons 
but  justice.  There  will  be  no  more  Bashi-Baz- 
ouks." 

Rich  and  poor  alike  were  invited  to  visit  him, 
and  all  who  had  complaints  were  promised  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  The  account  books  of 
former  tyrannical  governors  were  burned  outside 
the  palace  gates,  with  all  the  kourbashes,  whips, 
and  instruments  of  torture.  He  opened  the  pris- 
on doors  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Two 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  were  lying 
in  the  city  prisons,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
there  so  long  that  no  one  knew  what  they  were 
there  for.  Excessive  taxation  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  Oriental  lands,  and  Gordon  remitted 
all  taxes  that  were  in  arrears,  reduced  the  taxes 
one-half,  and  in  other  ways  showed  that  he 
wished  to  govern  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  But  Egyptian  power 
in  the  Soudan  was  moribund,  and  even  such  a 
man  as   Gordon,  with   an  electric  current   from 
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the  outside  world  to  give  him  promise  of  aid, 
could  only  quicken  its  pulses  sufficiently  to  enable 
it  to  die  decently. 

EVACUATION. 

General  Gordon  did  not  forget  that  he  had 
been  sent  up  the  Nile  by  both  England  and  Egypt 
to  effect  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and  he 
began  at  once  to  execute  the  task.  The  Soudan- 
ese were  to  remain  in  Khartoum,  but  the  white 
troops  and  their  families,  and  all  persons  who 
could  not  remain  safely  in  the  Soudan  were  sent 
down  the  river  in  detachments.  This  could  still 
be  done  safely,  for  the  Mahdi  had  not  yet  drawn 
his  cordons  very  closely. 

Then  why  did  not  Gordon  and  his  soldiers 
speedily  follow  after?  Why  could  he  not  go 
down  the  Nile  with  flag  flying  and  drums  beat- 
ing, g°  to  Cairo,  say  to  the  Khedive  and  Cromer, 
"I  have  finished  the  work  which  was  given  me 
to  do,"  and  stand  before  the  world  a  cheap  hero? 
Because  he  was  Gordon.  There  were  other  gar- 
risons than  the  one  at  Khartoum,  and  he  would 
not  consult  his  own  safety  and  leave  these  to 
the  Oriental  mercies  of  the  Mahdi.  One  part 
of  his  commission  was  to  leave  the  Soudan  not  a 
prey  to  anarchy,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  native  rulers  after  having  established  some 
form  of  government.  This  he  wanted  to  do ; 
and  he  kept  the  wire  between  Khartoum  and 
Cairo  hot  with  repealed  requests  that  Zehber 
Pasha  might  be  sent  to  Khartoum  to  assist  him 
in  establishing  some  form  of  government  in  the 
Soudan,  and  then  take  charge  of  the  country  as 
Sultan.  Yes,  he  had  shot  Zehber's  son  years 
before,  for  slave-dealing ;  but  Gordon  was  noble 
enough  to  think  that  the  father  might  forgive 
if  he  could  not  forget,  that  together  they  could 
pacify  the  Soudan,  and  that  Zehber,  who  was 
an  able  man,  could  govern  it. 

THE   WAY  STILL  OPEN. 

The  way  was  still  open  for  the  retreat  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  until  towards  the  end  of  March. 
1884,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  retreat  which 
would  have  left  the  garrisons  at  Senaar,  and 
Kassala  to  their   fate.      In   one  of   his   letters  he 
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wrote :  "I  was  named  for  the  Evacuation  of 
the  Soudan  (against  which  I  have  nothing  to 
say),  not  to  run  away  from  Khartoum  and  leave 
the  garrisons  elsewhere  to  their  fate.  .  .  I 
declare  positively  and  once  for  all,  (this  was 
written  later)  that  I  will  not  leave  the  Soudan 
until  every  one  who  wants  to  go  down  is  given 
the  chance  to  do  so,  unless  a  government  is  es- 
tablished which  relieves  me  of  the  charge ;  there- 
fore, if  an  emissary  or  letters  comes  up  here  or- 
dering me  to  come  down,  I  will  not  obey  it,  but 
will  stay  here  and  fall  with  the  town  and  run  all 
risks." 

SHUT    IN. 

General  Gordon  was  in  his  element  when  the 
approaching  forces  of  the  Mahdi  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  roof  of  the  palace.  He 
had  again  and  again  expressed  the  desire  that, 
with  the  help  of  British  or  Egyptian  troops  he 
might  "smash  up  the  Mahdi,"  but  since  he  had 
not  sufficient  force  to  meet  his  antagonist  in 
the  open,  he  determined  that  his  antagonist 
should  not  easily  smash  him.  He  fortified  the 
town  so  skillfully  that  for  ten  months  it  with- 
stood all  attacks.  He  risked  one  battle  with  a 
part  of  the  garrison  outside  the  walls,  but  was 
defeated.  He  made  a  good  use  of  eight  armed 
steamers,  keeping  the  city  partly  open  for  the 
entrance  of  food,  and  for  an  occasional  message 
up  the  Nile  from  Egypt  or  England.  He  was 
a  Greathart,  a  Cid,  a  Sidney,  a  saint,  all  in  one. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  A  SOLDIER. 

Sir  William  F.  Butler,  a  British  general,  thus 
speaks  of  the  spirit  of  General  Gordon  when 
he  was  making  his  last  stand: 

"Never  was  the  breath  of  life  breathed  into 
a  more  indomitable  breast.  Never  has  human 
soul  looked  out  of  its  prison  house  with  greater 
gaiety  of  heart.  Night  after  night,  this  solitary 
soldier  sits  down  after  a  day  of  anxiety,  of  toil, 
of  mental  and  bodily  labor,  such  as  one  man  in 
ten  million  ever  knows,  to  write  his  thoughts 
for  us.  Is  it  a  gloomy  record  of  trouble?  Is 
it  a  despairing  accusation  against  the  fate  of 
the  men  that  have  brought  about  this   state  of 
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affairs?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Page  after  page  of 
vivid  description,  of  practical  philosophy,  of 
sound  common  sense,  shrewd  observation  of  men, 
and  humorous  touches  of  satire,  that  make  us 
forget  every  surrounding  of  the  writer's  suffer- 
ings in  the  absolute  freshness  and  gaiety  of  the 
heart  they  reveal. 

"The  Journal  is  a  complete  laying  bare  of  the 
man's  mind.  No  attempt  to  excuse  a  fault  or 
to  shift  a  responsibility,  never  a  word  spoken  to 
the  gallery,  nor  yet  a  sentence  that  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  thought  that  it  is  his  last  testament  that 
he  is  really  writing,  and  how  lowly  is  the  estimate 
of  self  which  he  gives  us  in  the  midst  of  his  su- 
perb heroism." 

THE  RELIEF  EXPEDITION. 

On  November  the  2nd,  Gordon  took  stock  of 
his  remaining  provisions  and  found  that  they  had 
sufficient  for  six  weeks,  "then  the  sponge  must 
be  thrown  up,"  was  the  lighting  figure  which  he 
used.  On  that  day  one  of  his  steamers  which 
had  come  back  from  Shendy  brought  him  news 
that  the  relief  expedition,  under  command  of 
Lord  Wolsley,  was  at  Wadi  Haifa,  600  miles 
down  the  Nile,  and  was  racing — so  far  as  a  mil- 
iped  thing  like  an  army  can  race — for  the  relief 
of  Khartoum.  One  thing  that  Gordon  insists 
on  very  emphatically  in  his  letters  and  Journal 
is  that  the  expedition  was  not  for  his  safety,  but 
for  the  relief  of  the  garrisons.  He  could  not 
endure  the  thought  that  so  much  money  and  ef- 
fort were  being  expended  for  his  personal  safety. 
He  did  not  need  relief.  What  he  would  like 
to  do — after  having  filled  the  full  measure  of 
duty — would  be  to  go  up  the  Nile  rather  than 
down ;  go  to  the  Congo,  and  enter  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Belgium.  Like  another  great  soul, 
Livingstone,  he  loved  Africa  with  her  thousand 
lurking  deaths  better  than  the  promised  welcome 
of  applauding  England.  He  would  rather  face 
lions  than  lionizing.  And  if  death  should  come, 
Gordon  would  greet  him  as  a  friend  within  the 
defences  of  Khartoum. 
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STARVATION. 

The  relief  expedition  was  daily  drawing  near- 
er, but  starvation  was  now  stalking  through  the 
streets.  Everything  which  could  give  a  little 
strength  to  the  famished  soldiers  was  served  out 
to  them,  including  strips  of  rawhide,  mimosa 
gum,  and  the  inner  fiber  of  palm  trees.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  the  famished  people  are  sent  out 
to  the  camp  of  the  Mahdi,  and  those  who  are 
within  are  daily  dying  of  starvation — so  many 
of  them  that  the  survivors  have  not  strength  to 
bury  the  dead. 

But  Gordon  will  not  surrender.  He  is  never 
greater  than  when  things  are  at  their  worst.  If 
he  can  breathe  his  heroic  spirit  into  his  soldiers 
a  little  longer  Khartoum  will  not  fall,  for  the 
advance  guard  of  the  relief  expedition  will 
sight  the  city  in  three  or  four  days. 


GORDON  S   DEATH. 

The  death  of  General  Gordon  was  such  as  he 
would  have  chosen ;  the  death  of  a  soldier,  true 
to  the  last.  On  the  26th  of  January,  the  Arabs 
made  their  final  and  successful  assault  on  the 
lines  of  defense.  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
and  Gordon  was  not  with  his  men,  having  re- 
tired to  the  palace  to  get  a  little  sleep.  The  re- 
sistance was  feeble.  Men  fed  on  gum  and  raw- 
hide— and  not  much  of  that — do  not  fight  well. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  where  and  how  General 
Gordon  died,  but  from  the  testimony  of  eye 
witnesses,  we  know  that  it  was  a  fitting  close  of 
a  heroic  life.  He  died  alone,  so  far  as  his  own 
soldiers  were  concerned.  The  sun  needs  no  at- 
tendant orbs  to  grace  his  setting,  and  Gordon 
needed  no  charging  line  of  battle  to  add  luster 
to  his  death. 

He  had  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  sound 
of  the  attack,  and  from  the  sound  of  the  shout- 
ing he  must  have  known  that  his  enemies  had 
broken  through  his  lines.  He  who  for  many 
years  had  worn  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life,  dressed  himself  in  a  white  uniform,  went 
out  and  took  his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  steps 
leading  down  from  his  office.  There  he  stood 
all  in  white,  for  though  he  was  not  an  old  man, 
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his  once  brown  hair  had  become  white.  No,  not 
all  in  white,  for  the  pallor  of  fear  does  not  show 
through  the  solar  bronze  of  his  complexion,  and 
the  hand  which  rests  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  is 
as  steady  as  though  he  were  about  to  conduct 
a  review  of  his  troops. 

A  crowd  of  Arabs  approach,  and  pause  for  a 
moment  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  It  is  one  of 
those  intensely  dramatic  moments  when  a  brave 
man,  standing  at  bay,  fills  even  his  enemies  with 
such  respect  that  for  a  short  time,  admiration 
masters  combativeness.  Such  a  scene  took  place 
once  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

But  it  does  not  last  long.  Sheikh  Mohammed 
Nebawi  springs  up  the  steps  with  the  curse,  "Ma- 
laoun,  el-yom  yomak"  (O  cursed  one,  your  time 
is  come!),  and  plunges  his  spear  into  Gordon's 
body.  Though  Gordon  is  armed  with  a  sword 
and  a  revolver  he  makes  no  resistance.  Evident- 
ly it  is  his  purpose  to  die  there,  not  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  carries  weapons  only  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  He  will  not,  alive,  grace  the  Triumph 
of  the  Mahdi. 

It  is  said  that  General  Gordon  made  a  gesture 
of  scorn  when  that  first  wound  was  inflicted,  as 
if  to  say:  "You  can  do  me  no  harm!"  and  other 
wounds  followed  so  quickly  that  he  must  have 
died  in  a  few  moments. 

We  are  told  that  the  head  of  Gordon — the 
snow-white  hair  dabbled  with  blood — was  fixed 
between  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  Omdurman, 
where  the  Mahdi  had  his  camp,  and  that  all  who 
passed  by  threw  stones  at  the  severed  head.  The 
savage  Soudan  threw  stones  ;  but  the  civilized 
world  shed  tears,  and  brought  wreaths.  Nothing 
in  all  the  world  at  that  time  was  watched  with 
greater  anxiety  than  the  daily  progress  of  the 
relief  expedition — which  came  too  late.  When 
it  was  known  that  in  the  race  between  Death 
and  the  English  soldiers,  Death  had  won  by  some 
three  days,  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment swept  through  the  whole  land.  England 
was  then  ready  to  do  anything,  or  to  give  any- 
thing, from  tears  to  a  splendid  tablet  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  asked  for  soldiers,  and  they 
gave  him  a  stoiu. 


PRAISE  AND  BLAME. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  failure?  Lord 
Cromer  said  that  the  Nile  expedition  was  sanc- 
tioned too  late,  and  laid  the  blame  on  Gladstone's 
dilatory  Government.  The  Queen,  when  she 
heard  the  sad  news,  said  with  tears,  "Too  late !" 

But  without  seeking  to  apportion  the  blame, 
let  us  thank  God  that  He  gave  to  the  world  such 
a  character  as  Charles  George  Gordon.  A  col- 
lege in  Khartoum  bears  his  name ;  but  in  many 
lands  he  will  teach  generation  after  generation 
of  men  and  women  that  nothing  is  so  desirable, 
so  helpful,  so  ennobling,  as  self-sacrificing  ser- 
vice in  the  line  of  one's  God-given  individuality. 


GENERAL   GORDON. 

Immortal  Gordon,  friend  of  God  and  man, 
Who  found  on  earth  no  settled  dwelling  place, 
But  in  the  service  of  the  human  race 

Went  now  to  China,  now  to  the  Soudan ; 

We  think  of  thee  as  able  now  to  scan 

New  fields  of  service,  wide  as  star-sown  space, 
We  think  of  thee  as  seeing  face  to  face 

Thy  Lord,  to  sing  and  serve,  as  He  may  plan. 

We  would  not  say  that  aught  is  lacking  now, 
To  fill  thy  lot  with  brightness,  joy  and  bloom, 

But,  though  a  crown  of  life  is  on  thy  brow, 
Do  thoughts  of  China,  or  fire-girt  Khartoum, 

Incline  thy  soul  to  leave  that  land  of  light, 
To  find,  on  earth,  zest  in  some  front-rank  fight  ? 

May  we,  like  thee,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  and  faithful  unto  death. 

A.  R.  Thain. 

Canton,  Illinois. 
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